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TONIANA for July begins with the 
delightful letters home from Eton of 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Nearly all of 
these are written to his sister Susan—the first 
in May 1814 when the writer was about 
twelve. This is as good as any. It describes 
the perplexities over the dress to be worn at 
Montem and the orders and counter-orders 
concerning nankeens—long or knee-breeches— 
which ended in permission to ‘‘ wear which of 
the two we pleased ; so that some will wear one 
and some another, and I think altogether the 
mixture will look very paltry.’’ There is a 
touch in this schoolboy writing from which a 
quick observer might foretell the quality of 
Praed’s later verse. His ‘‘ adventure of the 
3ist,’’ his fright over bathing, and his cun- 
ning in breaking his pole beforehand so that 
when the procession stopped at Weston’s Yard 
and the poles were to be cut to pieces his 
would drop apart at a touch—is related with 
unusual clearness, vigour and humour for 
such a small boy; and the rest of his 
‘misfortunes ’’ are equally good. In 1815 he 
writes to Susan (enclosing a copy of Latin 
verses for his father’s inspection) that ‘‘ we 
have got flowers put up at our windows. 
Three geraniums, two ~~ of Mignonette, one 
verbena, one phusy. I have never heard of the 
last before, so do [not] know if I have spelt 
it right.’’ This was a fuchsia. 

‘ Eton Cricket of Old’ by Mr. G. N. Carter 
contains several interesting points. Thus 
“ laws ’’ was used where we now use ‘‘ rules’’, 
and ‘‘ notches ’’ where we speak of ‘‘ runs’’. 
We get here an account of the introduction of 
the ‘“‘ popping crease ’’ and an explanation of 
“ nipt-out.”’ 


(UR correspondent, Mr. A. J. Hawkes, of 
Wigan, writes tous: 
“In view of the particular interest ‘ N. 


and Q.’ has always taken in the question of 
longevity I imagine the Editor will be glad to 
reprint this in his Notes :— 
Tue Dany AnD Mornine Post 
Wednesday, July 2, 1941 
Tae Cotes Live Lone 
Frederick Livesay Cole, who has died at Shef- 
field aged 98, is survived by three brothers, .all 
centenarians. He fought in the American Civil 
War, and was in Paris when it was besieged, 
and made a name in county cricket as 
Gloucester’s wicket-keeper in the 1870’s, No one 
suspected his real age. During the 30 years he 
was employed by the Gas Company as a collec- 
tor most Bg thought he was at least a 
quarter of a century younger than he was. 
Actually he was 90 when he retired, but he 
allowed people to think he was a mere 60. 


]% view of the occupation of Iceland by the 
‘ United States the monograph ‘ Iceland, 
Past and Present’ by Dr. Bjorn Thérdarson, 
just published by the Oxford Press (6s. net), 
makes a timely arrival. It is a brief history 
of the island as well as an account of its 
résources and of the life there. As might be 
expected from its isolation Iceland offers 
several peculiarities, some of which are points 
in which it excels the rest of Europe. 
Icelandic, one of the oldest living languages: 
of Europe, admits very readily formation of 
new words and compounds to express new 
ideas, methods or activities; yet, at the same 
time, its old vocabulary has been s0 effectively 
retained that there is no gap between old and 
modern Icelandic, and every child can read 
and understand the prose of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries as easily as the written 
language of to-day. At about 1400, the date 
regarded as closing the first period of 
Icelandic literature, that literature had 
already a history of five centuries; and had 
produced what has been recognised as its most 
admirable fruit. It is a mistake, however, to 
suppose that Icelandic literature then more or 
less died out ; though it has not again attained 
its early excellence, it has always been alive. 
In the nineteenth century there arose a new 
school of poets; in the twentieth fiction and 
drama attracted the chief attention. An in- 
teresting sentence—to show that the produc~ 
tion of books in Iceland is greater than that. 
of any other country in proportion to its 
population—tells us that 

There is one publication for every 466 of the 
inhabitants, while the number in Denmark is. 
1,106 in Norway 1,558, in Sweden 2,309, in 
Britain 3,205 and in the U.S.A. 12,497. 
The monograph has been translated by Sir 
William Craigie. 
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Juty 19, 1941. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


FURTHER NOTES ON TAILBOIS. 
An Ittusrrative PEpicReE, 
AND ON BONVILL ARISING THEREFROM. 
(See clxxx. 308, 314, andi clxxx. 425). 


A. Married Clergy. The presence of mar- 
ried priests in the Anglo-Saxon Church and 
the fact that marriage was no bar to promo- 
tion to episcopal dignity does not so much 
indicate disregard to Conciliar decrees 
enjoining or demanding celibacy as a very 
strongly held opinion that such decrees hadi 
no binding force as law unless and until they 
had been accepted and ratified by their own 
national or provincial councils. In_ this 
matter it is the Northumbrian clergy alone 
to whom reference is made. However we may 
translate, explain and criticise relevant texts 
the evidence amply justifies the statement 
that in the Northumbrian province during the 
stormy two centuries preceding the Norman 
Conquest marriage in all ranks of the clergy 
was not regarded as unlawful and that con- 
cubinage was tolerated among them. The 
subject is controversial and may be studied in 
Lingard’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Church,’ ch. ii., and 
in Father Thurstan’s adequate treatment of 
it in the ‘ Cath. Encyclopedia,’ vol. iii. ‘‘ The 
Hereditary Sacerdotage at Hexham Priory ”’ 
was described by W. H. D. Longstaffe, F.S.A., 
in Arch. Aeliana, 2nd Series, vol. iv. 

The place of a priest’s (or bishop’s) wife 
and children in the communal life of such 
houses as Hexham and Durham affords an in- 
teresting side-line for inquiry: as also the 
grounds for believing that adult daughters 
formed a separate section in the conventual 
life at such monasteries. 

Referring to the marriage of Uchtred with 
the bishop’s daughter Bishop Welldon and the 
Rev. J. C. Wall in their excellent book ‘ The 
Story of Durham Cathedral’ (Tuck & Sons, 
1938) state that ‘“... Aldhun’s cathedral 
was built by forced labour gained through the 
mariage de convenance of the bishop’s daugh- 
ter to the son and regent of the Earl of 
Northumberland.’’ Most certainly the youth 
then needed the Church’s influence and some 
of its wealth ; while the bishop could expect to 
gain a temporal asset in such a son-in-law. 

After a lapse of nine hundred and fifty 
years it is unfair to criticise adversely the 


honesty of an action of which we do not know 
all the circumstances. 


B. Taillebois. The suits brought by 
Matilda and Agnes against their sister Elisa- — 
beth and her husband Bardolf were lengthened 
by the non-appearance of Elisabeth and her 
husband, alleging themselves de malo lecti on 
the days fixed for hearing. Final judgment 
was suspended, the Report states ‘‘it is not 
the custom that a man and his wife should 
have two illnesses in the same suit when the 
essoin was made on different days.’’ The peti- 
tion for apportionment.was granted. Perhaps 
Bardolf’s illness was genuine; for he died 
about that time. 

Elisabeth’s widowhood was of short dura- 
tion. The item in the Close Rolls, 8 John, 
runs thus,—‘‘ Rex dilectae suae Elisab’ quae 
fuit uxor Willelmi Bardolph sciatis etc., 
capiatis in virum Ivonem Tailbois Camer- 
arium Robti de Vetere Ponte.’’ He is not in 
the transcript referred to with the preposition 
de fixed to his surname. 

This omission, though not in itself con- 
clusive of family connection, as distinct from 
local origin or “ habitat,” seems to point 
more in that direction. 

The difficulty of identifying names and 
persons in mediaeval records and reports is 
fully treated in Prof. Hamilton Thompson’s 
Introduction to ‘ Northumberland Pleas from 
the Curia Regis and Assize Rolls 1198-1272’ 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne Record Series, vol. ii.). 
Another factor retarding certitude was the 
assumption of the family name of a wife or 
mother alone, especially where the bulk of the 
inherited property came through marriage of 
an heiress. An instance of this is seen in the 
marriage of Robert Fitz Meldred with 
Isabella Neville (c. 1224). Their descendants 
assumed the Meldred armorials for a time 
and the Neville surname permanently. 
Mention of Isabella Neville introduces an in- 
teresting subject. In the Neville pedigree, as 
given in §.8.Publ, 144, there is mention of 
Ribaldus, a brother of Alan Rufus, Earl of 
Richmond (Yorks.). This Breton count Alan, 
one of the numerous relatives of the 
Conqueror, was immensely wealthy having 
received ‘‘ four hundred and forty two manors, 
of which one hundred and one were in the 
county of Lincoln.” The confiscated lands of 
Earl Edwin in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
had been given to him. The sister, Lucia, of 
this unfortunate Earl Edwin has been named 
as wife of Baron Ivo Tailbois of Kendal, 
Spalding, etc. Domesday mentions several 
manors in Richmondshire as being in posses- 
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sion of Ribaldus, evidently the gift-of the 
Earl. This Ribaldus is twice mentioned in 
the pedigree as ‘‘ cognomine Tailbois (Taille- 
bois).’’ Middleham was the head of his 
lordship (‘‘ dominium ’’) and his wife’s name 
was Beatrice, who may have been a daughter 
of Ivo of Kendal. Upon the death of his wife 
Ribaldus Tailbois retired into seclusion as a 
monk of Saint Mary’s Abbey, York, of which 
he was a benefactor and Earl Alan a vigorous 
patron, benefactor and defender. 

The descendants of Ribaldus and his wife 
held Middleham Castle and lordship until the 
marriage of Maria, heiress of Middleham, to 
Robert Neville, lord of Raby, and the conse- 

uent merger of the two families, whence arose 

the mighty house of Neville of Raby and 
Middleham and the many families, not ex- 
cluding royalty itself, which have been 
prominent in British history. 

The name Ribaldus is striking, it seems to 


be a latinised rendering of the Old French 
ribault, a profane, coarse and clownish fellow, 
and was hardly likely to have been given in 
baptism. Piers Gaveston, temp. Edward II., 
was said to esteem all the magnates of Eng- 
land to be ‘‘ ribaldos’’ compared with him- 
self.—‘ Chronicle St. Mary’s Abbey, York,’ 
p. 53. 

But, returning to Ivo the Chamberlain, 
blood relationship with the House of Middile- 
ham is purely fanciful but possible, and 
whether within or without the incidents of 
legitimacy his identity as of Breton, Angevin 
or Norman descent remains uncertain. 
Between his marriage and his death very little 
is known of him. 

Evidence does not —— an opinion that 
the Tailbois portion of Hepple barony was of 
great money value. Walter Tailbois, father 
of Walter who succeeded to Redesdiale and 
Kyme, was captured by the Scots in a border 


PEDIGREE OF BONVILL. 


William Bonvill. 
d. c. 1408. 


William =Elisabeth 
er. Lor 

mvill. 

killed 1461. 


Richard Wingfeld 


Catherime=John Bonvill, armiger. 


Two daughters, unnamed in pedigree, of 
whom one married the son and heir of the 
lord “de La Ware,” and the other married 
the son and heir of ‘thomas Fulford. 


Willa =tisabeth, dau. and heiress of Lord 
o.v.p. | William Harrington. 


_ William=Catherine, dau. of Lord Richard Nevill, earl of Salisbury. 


commonly called Lord Har- 
rington. Slain in 1461, before 
his grandfather 


i) Thomas Grey=Cecily=(ii) The earl of Wiltshire, 


arquis of Dorset. 
d. 17 Hen. VII. 


Thomas Grey, 
2nd marauis, 
d. 22. Hen. VIII. 


; Henry=Frances Brandon, a 
3rd marquis, created duke | grand-daughter ot 
1551, executed| Hen. VII. 


Lady Jane Grey=Lord Guildford Dudley. 
beheaded 1554. 


Banks, Vol. ii. Bonvill, p. 51. Grey of Groby, ete., 194. Surt. Soc. Publ. No. 144. 
p. 120, and Neville, notes to p. 32. 
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raid and was ransomed by exchanging a 
Scottish prisoner named Peter of Crailing 
** with forty quarters of malt to boot.’’ Since 
we do not know the worth of Peter’s estate this 
does not enable us to assess the market value 
of a thane of Hepple. 


C. Redesdale. This franchise has been 
variously called a liberty, a seigniory, a 
barony, a manor, a confederacy of the Ten 
Towns of Cokedale (Coquetdale), a grand 
sergeanty, and a ‘‘ Lordship Marcher under 
the Crown.’’ But its feudal connection with 
the ‘‘ barony of Alnwick Castle ’’ in the time 
of the Tailbois tenancy is undeniable. 
According to the ‘‘ Percy Bailiff Rolls” 
§.8.Publ. No. 134, pp. 13 and 107, liability 
for a rerit service ni two years arrears of the 
same is entered for the year 1472 against 
William Tailboys, who hadi been executed and 
attainted at least seven years earlier; and a 
little later (Sir) George Tailbois is named as 
holding the same ten towns “‘ as of the Castle 
of Alnwick.’’ Such details are of little 
interest compared with the evidences of a 
barbarous standard of life prevailing in that 
‘liberty’? especially during the Tailbois 
regime there. The inhabitants of Redesdale 
in common with those of North Tynedale 
(classed in the 1538 Muster Roll as ‘‘ North 
Tyndall thiefs were noted robbers, raiders, 
cattle-stealers and murderers, whose principal 
industry was plundering their neighbours, 
preferably Scottish, and repelling their neigh- 
bours’ reprisal raids. Their horses were their 
most valuable stock-in-trade. There were 
churches and ‘‘clergy”’ too and few 
“‘yesident gentry.’’ These latter winked and 
received where they did not more actively par- 
ticipate; the former gave .comfort and 
encouragement and received consideration. 
Contemporary records suggest that it is no 
exaggeration to say that the ‘‘ pastors ’’’ were 
just a little more degraded than their 
“* flocks.”” A midnight raid, even incendiary, 
very rarely did or could do irreparable 
damage to their buildings constructed as they 
were of lime-less walls, turf roofs, cows’ hide 
for doors: with a more or less complete dis- 
regard for sanitary, lighting, and bedding 
arrangements. It is true that the Tailbois 
lords appointed a “‘ lieutenant and constable ”’ 
whose official quarters were at Harbottle 
Castle. 

The lord of Redesdale held the advowson of 
Elsdon, the ecclesiastical centre of the district. 
The muster ro]] of 1538 names 185 able-bodied 
men with horses and harness and “all 
speres,’* besides all the foot theues, as being 


registered in Redesdale: but the ‘‘ North 
Tyndall theiffs’’ are the most numerous 
group in the Roll. 

The lordship of Redesdale was surrendered 
to the Crown by Mr. Thomas Wymbish and 
Elisabeth his wife in exchange for a grant of 
manorial rights in Worcestershire by Henry 
VIII. 


D. Kyme. The influential intermarriages 
to which the Kyme inheritance introduced 
them also involved them in the faction fights 
of Yorkists and Lancastrians. 

Of the Tailbois lords of Kyme William 
alone made himself prominent. He was born 
in 1418 and probably spent his youth in the 
North. His mother is given as a daughter of 
Sir Humphrey Stafford of Suthwyke but some 
have thought her to have been his step-mother. 
Since there is no record that his father had 
any other wife she has been placed in the 
pedigree as William’s mother. She was of 
the same branch of the family as John 
Stafford, Lord Chancellor of England for 
eighteen years and Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1443 to 1452. William was a violent and 
turbulent man. Major Paget introduces him 
into his historical novel ‘The Rose of Raby’ 
(Collins, 1937) as being fined £3,000 for 
having nearly murdered Lord Cromwell for 
attacking Suffolk in Parliament. He seems 
to have been as ardent a Lancastrian as the 
Bonvills were Yorkists, and like his father-in- 
law he died for the cause which he had 
espoused. He was almost certainly the same 
William Tailbois named. in a petition to 
Parliament, as one of a band of robbers, 
ravishers, extortioners and oppressors :— 
Hodgson’s ‘ Northumberland,’ vol, i., Part ii. 
If fortune was low he may have had recourse 
to Redesdale habits. 

The Tailbois-Bonvill marriage and _ its 
connection with Meriet-Bonville, Wingfeld- 
Bonvill, and Bonvill-De la Warre, needs not 
a little ingenuity to draw consistency out of 
genealogical records and sources of evidence 
now available. T. C. Banks, ‘ Dormant and 
Extinct Baronage,’ states that ‘‘ William . . . 


the 4th of Henry VI. as cousin and heir to ‘ 


John Bonvill, then deceased . . . doing his 
homage had livery of the manor of Meriet, in 
com. Somerset, whereof the said John died 
seised.’’ According to this the manor of Meriet 
was in possession of the Bonvills before the 
time of the Lord Bonvill who was beheaded at 
St. Albans in 1461. Banks gives that Lord 
Bonvill’s wife’s name as “ Elisabeth.’’ No 
daughters are mentioned there, but in his 
Kyme pedigree he inserts Elisabeth dau. of 
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Lord Bonvill as William Tailbois’s wife. The 
explanation is probably that as Lord Bonvill 
had a great number of natural children she 
may have nae one of them: but this belongs 
to the sphere of equiprobabilism. The 
appended Bonvill pedigree is from Banks, 
supplemented by items from the Wingfeld 
pedigree in S.S.Publ. No. 144, p. 120. 

Genealogy is not a mathematical science. 
Its fields are so strewn with contradictions 
and incompatibilities—some patent and some 
latent—that non-professional devotees are 
free to arrange the materials which reading 
and research have disclosed and which have 
been admitted as respectable and suitable for 
their immediate purpose: and even when 
these carefully selected items have been 
assembled and composed into a coherent pic- 
ture with the most judicious use of all the 
corroborative facts accessible—and not neg- 
lecting the aid of imaginative verisimilitude 
—the result presented rarely emerges into 
certitude such as will please a strict logician 
and much less a captious critic. 

In addition to all this the compiler’s limi- 
tations and liability to errors of judgment 
and expression enter into the picture: but 
nevertheless family history is a worthy study. 

R. B. HEppue. 


Postscript. 

Information recently received shews that 
the statement (at clxxx. 310) derived from a 
‘History of North Yorkshire’ that the last 
of the Tailbois line died in 1861 requires 
correction, or at any rate modification. There 
were about and after that time in England 
several persons bearing that ancient name in 
a modern form, living widely apart and under 
circumstances differing widely from those men- 
tioned there. Indeed it is quite unsafe to ven- 
ture or to rely solely on any unqualified par- 
ticular assertion upon such a subject. Robert 
Surtees, the Durham historian, desiring to 
find a genuine descendant of the name and 
blood of Wiclif (and a few other ancient local 
families) for a special purpose, found his 
search fruitless so far as that family was 
concerned ; but it was afterwards said that the 
name was not extinct in the Hexham district. 


R. B. H. 


RCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 
CORNWALL DURING FIRST QUAR- 
TER OF XIX-CENTURY.—Having been 
unable to make an exhaustive search, I am 
uncertain whether the following references to 
archaeological discoveries in Cornwall have 
been put on record, but as at least they do not 


appear in the better known histories of the 
Duchy, perhaps they may be considered to 
have some value. 


Last week, as some labourers in the employ of 
Mr. Jago, of Ennis, in the Parish of St. Erme, 
in this County, were at work, they dug up, 
about three feet below the surface of the 

round, five instruments apparently made of 
Fenes, and which they took to be chissels. ‘They 
proved, however, to be Cents. On the origin 
and uses of these instruments, much diversity 
of opinion has existed among Antiquarians.. . 
.. Of late years, many of them 
1ave been discovered in Cornwall, and in 
several other Counties in England and Wales. 
Mr. Jago has sent one of those which were 
found on his estate to our office; where it may 
be seen by any persons who are interested in 
antiquarian pursuits.—The Royal Cornwall 
Gazette [Truro], 12 Oct., 1816. 


A few days since four urns and a stone coffin, 
all containing human bones which had been 
exposed to fire, were discovered at Tretherras, 
in Lower St. Columb, by the workmen of Mr. 
Cardell, in removing a Mound in one of his 
fields. Three of the urns were broken through 
the carelessness of the labourers; but the fourth 
was preserved in nearly a perfect state through 
the attention of Mr. Martyn of Lower St. 
Columb, and is in the possession of Mr. Hum- 
phrey Williams of Truro.—Ib., 6 Feb., 1819. 

Last week, at Creegvoaze, St. Stephens in 
Branwell, the head of an ancient pick-axe was 
turned up by a person ploughing a field. It is 
of a singular make; about a foot in length, and 
between two and three inches in width, flat at 
one end, the other forming a sharp one.—Ib., 
17 Feb., 1821. 

Mr. Editor—I send you a more detailed and 
in some respects a more correct account of the 
extraordinary discovery of a _ skeleton at 
Carnan Stream Work, than that which 
appeared in your last week’s paper. The skele- 
ton was found in a bed of soft clay containing 
shells 17 feet below the surface, and 22 below 
high water mark, and one foot above the tin 
ground, lying im a direction across the valley, 
with the hea nearly south, and the feet nearly 
north. A piece of rough elm was placed at the 
head, and a piece of the same, cut to the length 
of eight feet, on each side of the skeleton, two 
pieces of the same length were placed at right 
angles, one across the head, and the other 
across the breast. No wooa was placed at the 
feet. The circumstance most worthy of remark 
is the posture of the skeleton. The head and 
breast were a little raised above the rest of 
the body. ‘he left arm was extended a little 
from the side, and the pieces of elm on that 
side rested on the hand. The right arm was 
raised up with the hand above the head, and 
the elm head-piece rested on the hand. ‘Ihe 
knees inclined upwards, as stated in your 
paper, and the feet were bent back under the 
top of the thigh bones, and rested on the tin 
ground. The skull, ribs, and all other bones 
appeared on close examination to be perfectly 
sound, except a partial decay of a few of the 
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vertebrae, and were not at all mineralized. A 
pile of stones was hea on the skeleton, con- 
taining five barrows full: one of the largest 
was computed to be about 70 or 80 lbs. weight. 
I think it cannot have been deposited, at the 
eye computation, léss than 800 years: prob- 
ably much longer. The skull, teeth, horns, and 
some vertebrae of a stag of the red deer species 

ve been since found near the same spot, 
about eight feet below the surface. No hair, 
cloth, or any other substance, except the eim, 
was found near the skeleton. 


I am, fir, your humble Servant, 


PHILARCHAEUS. 
Ib., 12 April, 1823. 

In a field belot ing to J. P. Peters, Esq. in 
the parish of Philleigh, some labourers are said 
to have lately discovered a vault formed by 
four large stones containing two human skele- 
tons, supposed to be a male and female, the 
bones in nearly a perfect state. They were, it 
is added, rae of short stature, the thigh 
bones not being more than 16 inches in length. 
At the foot of the vault, was found an earthen- 
ware urn, glazed inside, of a coarse but not 
inelegant fabric; but there was nothing that 
could lead to a probable conjecture as to the 
period when the bodies were interred. A second 
vault, smaller than the former has. since been 
discovered in the same field; as also the foun- 
dations of some houses.—Ib. 22 April, 1826. 


H. C. 


“ DESPICE FINEM.’’—Is not this an am- 
biguous maxim? Are we urged to keep 
our goal in view, and avoid the atttactions of 
byways? Atalanta had not digested this. Or 
are we merely cautioned to consider what the 
result of our actions may be? Such considera- 
-tion clearly might be a step towards our goal, 
but the maxim in this second aspect will apply 
equally to quite purposeless actions. Again, it 
will apply to thoughts as well as to actions, as 
in Solon’s famous advice to Croesus; he was 
not to think himself happy till he was dying— 
advice censored by Epicurus as ungrateful 
towards the blessings of the past. The Latin 
een is not classical. It occurs in ‘ Gesta 
manorum,’ in Shakespeare ‘Com. of E.’, 
IV, iv. 44, and as the title of Quarles’s 
epigram, No. 285, in the ‘Oxford Book of 
glish Verse.’ ‘ Ecclus.’ vii. 40 has been 
quoted a sparallel, but novissima tua means 
“thy last end,’’ the consideration of which 
is to keep us right in all our undertakings— 
in omni operibus tuis memorare novis- 
sima tua, et in aeternum non peccabis. Eras- 
mus, ‘ Adages,’ i. 3, 37, gives ‘‘finem vitae 
specta,’’ and quotes Sophocles, Euripides, 
Ovid and Juvenal. McKerrow found the 
phrase in a sermon of Latimer (1550), used 
as if a well-known Latin tag. — 


TALIAN WORDS AND PHRASES IN 

ENGLISH.—Italian words are always used 
in musical scores or any other piece printed 
for the use of a player, and so very familiar 
to our eyes, Otherwise the Italian contribu- 
tion retained is small, compared with the large 
number of French words, such as ‘‘téte-a-téte””’ 
and ‘‘ trousseau,’”? which appear in common 
and standard English every day. Several of 
the words used in the Elizabethan age, when 
the Renaissance was vivifying England with 
its new brightness, and Ascham detested the 
Italianate Englishman, have now gone out. 
Who would use ‘‘ renegado,’’ which Shake- 
speare applies to Malvolio, though there is 
ample occasion for the word ? 

Coming to later times, I have not heard 
‘dolce far niente ’’ for the last forty years, 
and in the novels of a century or so back 
‘cara sposa’”’ and ‘‘con spirito’’ may soon 
need a note of explanation—if readers to any 
extent are anxious to understand everything 
they see on the printed page. I used to come 
across Dante’s ‘‘ All hope abandon, ye who © 
enter here ’’ given in Italian, but now the 
English translation has taken its place. 

I am thinking more of common and collo- 
quial than of literary adoption into our 
language, and must note that the Italians 
were our teachers in the fine arts as well as 
in music. So painting retains words like 
‘‘impasto”’ and ‘‘chiaroscuro.’’ But in the 
language of common life is there much Italian 
taken over for familiar use? Offhand, I can 
think of ‘‘ cicerone,’’ ‘‘ fiasco ’’ and the ‘“‘ in- 
fluenza,’’ which is always with us. 

I doubt if the Press or popular speakers of 
to-day would think the use of any Italian 
word or phrase desirable, apart from the two 
special lines of music and the arts that I 
have noted. ‘‘Italia fara da 6” was a 
familiar motto of 1849. Who wants to use it 
to-day ? 

PHILOMOT. 


LACK AND WHITE TWINS.—I enclose 
a cutting from the Daily Colonist, pub 
lished in Victoria, British Columbia, on 
Friday, May 16, 1941, which shows a negress, 
a Mrs, Olivia Strong, with her twin babies, 
born on Sept. 5, 1940, in North Carolina. 
One of the twins, a boy, is an albino entirely 
devoid of pigmentation, and the other one, @ 
girl, is a normal N. child. 
It would be highly interesting to know 
whether there is any record of a similar case. 
James SETON-ANDERSON. 
[We thank our correspondent for the photo- 
graph accompanying his letter. The contrast 
between the children is very curious]. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


E ORIGIN OF THE HASTINGS 

FAMILY.—The Domesday holding of 
Walter Fitz Pons comprised three manors in 
Oxfordshire, Albury, Westwell and Yelford, 
one, Eaton, in Berks, and one, East Leach, 
in Gloucestershire. In the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, when the Testa de 
Nevill was compiled. all these manors were 
held in capite by William de Hastings. It is 
difficult to see how a fief scattered over three 
counties could thus have passed complete, ex- 
cept by inheritance. Yet the ‘D.N.B.’ states 
on the authority of Eyton that the heir of 
Walter Fitz Pons was his nephew Walter, 
son of his brother Richard the ancestor of 
the Cliffords, How, then, did his holding 
pass to William Hastings? What was the 
relationship between them? And, finally, 
what was the connection between William 
Hastings and his contemporary of the same 
name who held Ashill, Norfolk. by serjeanty 
as the King’s naperer, and was ancestor of 
the Lords Hastings and Earls of Hunting- 
don? The answers to these questions should 
throw light on the origins of one of the oldest 
and most interesting of our feudal baronies, 
and on the ancestry of Warren Hastings, They 
might also explain how the maunche attri- 
buted to the house of Toeni, whose heiress 
married Walter Clifford, came to be borne 
not by the Cliffords but, with different tinc- 
tures, by both lines of Hastings. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


AME DOROTHY SELBY.—The only in- 
formation that Aubrey gives about this 
lady is her epitaph. Her skill in embroidery 
is first mentioned, and ther comes this 
couplet : 
Whose art disclos’d that plott, which had it 


aken 
' Kome had triumph’t and Britaine’s walls had 


shaken. 
This seems to refer to the Gunpowder Plot 


or the Popish Plot. Is anything known to 
Seg the lady with either? The epitaph 


Prudently simple, providently wary 
To the world a Martha, and to heaven a Mary. 


R. H. 


E KILT IN BATTLE.—It is common 
knowledge, from discussions in Parlia- 
ment, that the Highland regiments are not 
Wearing the kilt in the present war, though 


it was worn by them in 1914-18. In what, if 
any, previous campaigns in modern time has 
the kilt not been worn? How ie it that cer- 
tain Scotch regiments have never worn the 
kilt, the Highland Light Infantry and the 
K.O.8.B. for example? 


RSKINE.—I am anxious to obtain some 

information about a Colonel John Erskine. 
Is it correct that in 1697 he married Mary 
Maule, daughter of George, Earl of Pamure, 
and that later he married Euphemia, daugh- 
ter of William Cochrane, and that they had 
three daughters: Mary who married Alexan- 
der Webster, D.D., of Edinburgh ; Helen who 
married William Douglas, and Euphemia 
who married Alexander Boswell, Lord Auchin- 
leck? Was this Colonel John Erskine a son 
of the Hon. Charles Erskine of Alva; and 
was he the deputy-governor of Stirling, who 
died in 1737? 

E. M. H. 


posta COLLET, GOVERNOR OF FORT 
ST. GEORGE, MADRAS.—When was 
Joseph Collet born and when did he die? 
His ‘ Private Letter Book’ was published in 
1933. He is mentioned several times in the 
published ‘ Records of Ft. St. George. Des- 
atches to England, 17191727’ (Madras 
overnment Press, 1929). 
E. F. M. 


ETER SHAKERLEY.—What were the 

dates of birth and death of Peter Shaker- 

ley, Tory M.P. for Chester? His MS. corre- 

oy was, so it appears, in the possession 

of Mr. Arthur Bryant, in 1934. Cf. Tre- 

velyan’s ‘England under Queen Anne,’ iii, 
341 (1934). 

E. F. M. 


" PUNQUERQUE.”—Is there authority for 

the spelling used by the Poet Laureate? 
See his ‘ Nine Days Wonder.’ The accepted 
English is ‘‘ Dunkirk”? and the French 
Dunkerque.”’ 


[ORD SOMERS (1651-1716) AND QUEEN 
ANNE.—In my notes is a reference to 
Boyer’s Annals, May 19, 1714, with a quota- 
tion beginning thus: ‘‘ Among Lord Somers’ 
papers was a copy of a letter from the Prin- 
cess Sophia to Mr, Stepney, then minister at 
Vienna, . .”” Was this Boyer identical with 
the Abel Boyer (1667-1729) who wrote the 
‘ History of Queen Anne,’ London, 1735? 
In the sketch of Lord Somers, in the 
‘D.N.B.’, liii, 221-223, it is stated that some 
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of his correspondence was published in Cole’s 
a To what ‘‘ Cole’’ does the latter 
refer ? 


E, F. M. 
“QALLE DES PAS-PERDUS.”’—What is 


the origin of this term, and when was 
it first used ? 
Percy E, 


HALSEY FAMILY. (See clxxx. 245, 303. )— 

May I thank Mr. Ptayrorp for his kind 
reply to my original query. But the Halseys 
os to have sold the property, the descent 
of which I am tracing, about 1704. 

As two further notices of members of this 
family have come to my notice, I should like 
to renew my query in the hope that some 
Pepysian student may be able to assist me. In 
the famous Diary, a Major Halsey is men- 
tioned June 4, June 24 and July 11, 1666. He 
appears to have been a creature of the 
Duke of Albemarle. I have also come across a 
Thomas Halsey, who was executor to Sir 
Francis Clerke in 1693 and lived at Great 
Gadsden. 

Leopotp A. VIDLER. 


UNDLING CHAPEL HYMNS.—Two 

well-known hymns, found in many 
hymnals, are stated to have come from the 
Foundling Hospital collection: ‘“‘ Spirit of 
mercy, truth, and love”? (1774) and “ Praise 
the Lord, ye Heavens adore Him’”’ (1796). 
Are the authors of these hymns known? 
When was the Foundling Hospital hymn- 
book first compiled? Many old Londoners 
must still retain vivid memories of the Sun- 
day morning services thirty or more years ago 
in the old building in Guildford Street, so 
different from the deserted appearance of the 
Chapel in its latter days. ‘i 


RONUNCIATION OF “SULLIVAN.” 
—Why do all Englishmen rhyme this 
name with ‘ Sully van,’’ whereas all Irish- 
men—who ought to know—rhyme it with 
pulley van”’ or ‘‘ fully can ’’? 
- HIBERNICUS. 


(KLIPPING THE CHURCH. (See clxxx. 
186).—There is a reference to this custom 
in the Life of the Rev. Percy Dearmer, writ- 
ten by his wife. In 1908 Mr. Dearmer (not 
yet a Canon of Westminster) took holiday 
duty at Painswick in Gloucestershire, where, 
his wife writes (p. 152): 

He gave time to re-organizi 


ng the Clipping 
Service, an ancient custom of the 


place which 


had fallen out of use . .. Percy enjoyed helping 
to reinstate this custom, and he drew up a 
revised service which is substantially the same 
as the one used to-day ... He thought it was 
a good example of a “ pious lark.” ’ 


Has the custom any real antiquity ? 


EGENT’S PARK PANORAMA.—Some 

forty years ago I occasionally attended 
services in Regent’s Park Baptist Chapel, 
then a flourishing church with a large mem- 
bership, which included Mr. Justice Lush. 
It had an unusual interior, circular in form, 
due, I was told, to the fact that it had origin. 
ally been built for a Panorama, What was 
the history of the building ? 

A. 


HE SEVEN-BRANCHED CANDLE: 
STICK: SYMBOLIC USE.—I should 
be grateful if I might be told: 1. In what 
sort of places one might expect to find repre 
sentations, intended as symbolic, of the seven. 
branched candlestick? I know that it is found 
on Jewish tombs—usually, I believe, in con- 
junction with the inscription in pace or the 
Greek equivalent. 2. What was the exact 
symbolical significance, in such use, of the 
geven-branched candlestick? Did it simply 
mean belonging to or connected with a 
Hebrew ? 


UERY FROM ‘THE DREAM OF 
GERONTIUS.’—Are the four Latin lines 
which recur in Gerontius’ dying prayer 
Sanctus fortis, Sanctus Deus, 
De profundis oro te, 
Miserere Judex meus, 
Parce mihi Domine. 
taken from some Latin hymn or did Newman 
himself compose them ? 
R. 


APTAIN PETER DRAKE (b. 1671).— 
‘ The Memoirs of Capt. Peter Drake,’ was 
pobiined at Dublin, in 1755, When did 
rake die? 
F. 


LABASTER. — Whence, during classical 
antiquity, was alabaster chiefly obtained! 
What were the principal uses to which it was 
then put ? 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who (possibly 4 
Frenchman) wrote: “All generalizations are 
false—including this one ”’? 


Percy SpreuMANN. 
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REGISTRATION BEFORE 1538. 
(clxxx. 386). 


ME: Bernard Halliday, in his Cata- 
logue of second-hand books, No. 51 (1926), 
states that Perlethorpe and Carburton, 
arishes in Nottinghamshire, had (I presume 
fad in 1926) registers dating from 1528, He 
remarked ‘‘There is only one other well-known 
register in England, so early as the above 
two.’’ I feel sure he did not give its name. 

If Mr. G. W. Wricurt can see a copy of 
Registrum Ecclesiae Parochialis, by John 
Southerden Burn, 1829, he will be interested 
in Chapter i. ‘ Of the Origin of Parish Regis- 
ters’ On pp. 13-14 it is stated that ‘“‘ The Re- 
gister of Perlethorpe (which is a chapelry in 
the parish of Edwinstowe, in the county of 
Nottingham) had the following title, although 
the ravages of time have rendered it now 
illegible.’’ To this will be added the first page 
of the Register, comprising the whole period 
from its commencement to 1538 :—‘ The Regis- 
ter of all suche as have bynne christened, 
maryed, and buryed, in the parish of Parl- 
horp, and’ Thow’sbye, sence the yeare of our 
Lord, 1528..’ There follows a table showing 
entries on the first page. 


1528 Christened Marryed Buryed 
hom . | An entry An entry 
S... th) illegible illegible 
Sonne of 
he 
20tn of 
Marche 
1529... Sonne) .-- Do. 
of ...of|. . . marryed 
Juli to... the xij 
1530 Entry Entry illegible | Blank 
illegible 
1331 Blank Do. Entry illegible 
1532 Entry Do. Do. 
illegible 
1333 Do. Do. Do. 
1534 Do. Do. Blank 
35 Do. Do. Entry illegible 
136 Do. Blank Do. 
1387 Blank Entry illegible} Do. 
1538 Elizabeth! Do. Anne... was 
buryed the 
... first day 
of June 
1339 Anne .. .| Do. Blank 
was chris. 
tened ... 


Thus it appears that though this Register 
as been mentioned as continuing regularly 
till Nov. 24, 1641, there are not more than 
twenty-eight entries prior to Cromwell’s order 


in 1538; and had it not been for informa- 
tion contributed by the Rev. Theophilus 
Sampson, curate of Edwinstowe, that 
‘“‘from the dates, and certain slight varia- 
tions of the hand-writing, it might be 
inferred that all these entries were made 
at the time when the respective cere 
monies were performed,’’ a contrary conclu- 
sion might fairly be laid down, Even the 
information concerning the variation of 
hand-writing is far from being conclusive, 
as it is strange that in twelve successive years 
there should never have been more than one 
entry of baptism, one of marriage, and one of 
burial, per annum. The writer then goes on 
to say that notes may have been kept, and 
when the order was made the cler, an may 
have compiled the Register from his notes. 

As regarding the small number of entries, 
I do not think it extraordinary, for in 1879 
(probably taken from the 1871 Census) the 
population of the parish was only 139 persons. 
To my knowledge, it was not at all uncom- 
mon, even in the eighteenth century, and even 
in later years, for the clerk, or other person, 
to keep a list of baptisms, etc., and the parson 
to enter them wp at a convenient time. It- 
will be noticed that the date 1528 appears on 
line with ‘“‘ Christened,’’ etc. So that the first 
entry, 20 March, is only five days from the 
end of the year. 

Is it known if parish registers, in some 
form, were kept by persons connected with 
monasteries ? 

Mr. Burn gives instances of registers being 
kept in France as early as 1308, and in Spain 
from 1497. 

When searching parish registers in the Mid- 
lands, some twelve or more years ago, I was 
asked by two or three incumbents as to the 
real use of keeping old registers. I am afraid 
I was very plain-spoken. There is no doubt 
that many old registers have been destroyed, 
in some cases, because no proper place was 
provided to keep them in. 

It is a pity that the observations of two 
great judges, as regards parish registers, have 
not been fully made known. Burn in his book 
on p. 204, Chapter xiii. ‘Of the Utility of 
Parish Registers,’ tells us: ‘‘ The Lord Chief 
Justice Best (1767-1845) in his Charge to the 
Jury in the case of the Attorney General v. 
Oldham, observed, ‘ All the property in this 
country, or a large part of it, depends - on 
Registers, and) we must see our way clear 
before we shake the authenticity of the Regis- 
ters.’ ’’ 

And again, at p. 110, Sir William Garrow 
(1760-1840), Baron of the Exchequer, in the 
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case of the Attorney-General v. Oldham, 
when objection was raised to the evidence of 
the Bishop’s transcripts as being copies, not 
duplicates, considered that he was bound to 
receive it, because it came from the proper 
custody and purported to be an instrument 
required by Law to be deposited there. He 
then went on to say ‘‘ And from what I have 
had occasion to observe, I can conceive there 
is nothing of more importance than the 
endeavouring to deposit in some secure place 
the Registers of Births, Baptisms, and 
Funerals [ Burials].”’ 
HERBERT SovTHAM. 


OLLECTIONS FOR THE HISTORY 
OF LONDON’S STREET-LIGHTING 
(clxxxi. 4).—Mr. E. S. pe Brer’s note is of 
much interest. He refers to James Beeverell’s 
‘ Délices de la Grande Bretagne et d’Irlande,’ 
1707 (end 1727). Beeverell in his ‘ Guide’ 
wrote as to management in London (I quote 
from my translation of 1939-40) :— 


Each quarter has its “‘ Walk ”’ and its Watch- 
guard who make various pérambulations at 
night. Since 1680 or thereabouts they have 
established the praiseworthy system of lighting 
lamps to light during the night in all the 
quarters of the City by sets of ten. By the 
means of a thick convex glass these lamps 
throw a sufficiently strong light and are not 
much expense to the public. 


The subject of Beeverell’s note as to this is 
but little alluded to by subsequent writers -on 
London streets, 

As to London generally in 1775, later, and 
the atmosphere Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, 
the Darmstadt journalist and traveller, and 
a professor at Gottingen. wrote on 16 Nov. 
1775, to his friend Dieterich (a publisher) :— 

I only wish that you could see for once a 
London day like this one: it is pouring as 
though the angels thought that there was a 
conflagration down here, and my street is en- 
veloped in so thick a cloud of coal smoke that, 
in order not to harm my eyes, I am writing 
by the light of a candle (at half-past ten in 
the morning); and yet at ten oclock yesterday 
night it was starlight and freezing hard. 

I copy this from the translation of Lichten- 
berg’s ‘ Visits to England,’ 1938 (Miss M. I. 
More and W. H. Quarrell). 

Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach in his 
visit to London in 1710 had made no particu- 
lar observation on lighting in London or the 
want of it. I refer to ‘London in 1710,’ our 
translation of 1937. 

Tt is interesting to note that few examples 
of street-lighting appeared in the engravings 
of English cities, including of course Mr. DE 


Beer’s period: and to turn back earlier, e. 
to the engravings of Ldggan he, naturally 
enough, shews none, while (to quote a case} 
his attention to the details in the streets, e.g, 
of Oxford, was remarkably minute. 


W. H. Quaprett. 


MOKERS OR NON-SMOKERS (clxxx, 
388, 430; clxxxi. 27).—Cowper, the poet, 
disliked smoking. At the end of a panegyric 
on the virtues of Mr. Bull, the Independent 
minister at Olney, he saye: ‘‘ But he smokes 
tobacco; nothing is perfect.’’ Kingsley made 
much use of a long clay pipe. The late Mar 
mis of Salisbury, who helped to make the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1877, had (I have read) 
such a dislike of tobacco that he would not 
enter a railway a where people had 
been smoking. Dr. Welldon, headmaster of 
Harrow, Bishop of Calcutta, Canon of West 
minster and Dean of Manchester, says in his 
‘ Recollections and Reflections’ that he was 
a non-smoker. D’Azeglio, the Piedmontes 
patriot, in his memoirs, discusses the desir 
ability of smoking and decides against it 
When Crispi, an Italian premier, went to 
Bismarck for an interview of importance, the 
Prussian colossus, who was known in Germany 
as a ‘‘ chain-smoker ’’ that is, he lit each cigar 
with the stump of the last, asked him what 
he would drink. ‘‘ I never drink,’’ answered 
Crispi. ‘‘ Then what will you smoke ?”’ said 
Bismarck. ‘‘ I never smoke,’’ was the reply. 
Gambetta thought Bismarck a happy man, 
because on a railway journey he once smoked 
for ten hours. 

As to the nation where there is the most 
smoking the question is probably one that 
cannot be answered, but sometimes the note 
of a scholar or the fugitive observations of a 
traveller are more interesting and perhaps 
more informative than the dry-as-dust gene 
ralizations that we find in encyclopaedias and 
books of reference. In ‘ Codine,’ by Panait 
Istrati, a book that deals with the life of the 
lowest class in Roumania, every man smokes 
cigarettes ; the women, as a rule, are satisfied 
with chewing the seeds of sunflowers. But 
there is one woman of thirty-two, dying of 
consumption, who finds no consolation in any- 
thing but her cat and cigarettes innumerable. 
Two English sailors, who make a short 
appearance on the scene, are smoking pipe 

uch of this corresponds pretty well with 
what I saw in Russia in the good old days of 
the Czar. Only the lowest of the low smoked 
pipes, but there was a great consumption of 
cigarettes, people even smoking at a meal 
between the courses. The first time I ever sa¥ 
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a woman smoking was in the corridor of the 
carriage as I crossed the frontier. Being in 
Nancy once on the Feast of the Assumption, a 
public holiday, I sat for some time in a park 
to count the number of smokers I saw. Only 
two passed me—eoldiers with cigarettes. It is 
safe to say that on a public holiday in 
England the pipe would be very much in 
evidence; in caricatures abroad the English- 
man is generally, I believe, represented with 
a pipe. 
T. Percy ArMsTRONG. 


pooks WRITTEN IN PRISON: SILVIO 
PELLICO (clxxx. 175).—Mr. 
writing about Silvio Pellico’s ‘Le mi prigioni,’ 
said that he ‘‘ dictated ’’ the book ; I was able 
to quote a passage by Pellico himself to the 
effect that he ‘‘ wrote”? the book. But Mr. 
CaTALANI quoted an Italian author in support 
of his, statement—“ questo libro... ei lo 
dettava.”” The explanation of the difference 
between us is curious. About the time that 
Silvio Pellico lived it was an affectation of 
some Italian writers to say that an author 
had dictated a book when, as a matter of fact, 
he had written it. ‘‘Memorie dettate’’ 
seemed to have a more elegant sound than 
“memorie scritte.’”” Massimo d’Azeglio, one 
of the fellow workers with Cavour in the 
unification of Italy, wrote his memories about 
1867 and announced to the public that he de- 
clined to follow this absurd convention. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


E ANEMONE, ‘‘ THE SORCERER’S 
FLOWER” (clxxxi. 9).— When De 
Quincey wrote ‘‘ sorcerer’’ (which involves 
trafic with evil spirits) he doubtless meant 
“magician ” (not quite the same thing). The 
anemone is known as the ‘‘ windflower,”’ being 
derived from anemos, wind. Fifty or more 
varieties are known andi described. The Alpine 
species is called ‘‘ Devil’s beard,’’ and several 
superstitions are attached to the plant. Like 
“Johnny-go-to-bed-at-noon,”” it is one of 
nature’s barometers, curling its petals and 
going to sleep at approach of rain or night- 
fall. Our credulous forefathers believed this 
was the work of a fairy, who nestled inside the 
little tent of petals, and drew the curtains 
close around at intervals. Ancient Romans 
held it lucky to pluck the first anemone of the 
year, reciting repeatedly this incantation :— 
“TI gather thee for a remedy against disease.”’ 
Pliny says magicians and wise men of olden 
days attributed wonderful powers to this 
plant. On cutting the first of the season it 
Was placed in a scarlet cloth, and kept undis- 


| 


turbed, unless the owner became ill. In that 
case it was fastened round the neck or under 
the armpit of the sufferer, as a charm. Pliny 
adds that the anemone only opens when a 
wind is blowing. 

Romans held the flower in high estimation 
for forming Egyptian wreaths or chaplets for 
the head, which seems to indicate this custom 
first arose in Egypt. In Greece the Athenians, 
on a given day in Spring, crowned all child- 
ren of three years old with anemone wreaths, 
to signify parents’ joy at their offspring 
having safely survived the three most risky 
years for ailments and death. 


Jaccarp. 


ROMANO GUARDINI (clxxxi. 10).—Born 
at Mainz (Germany) in 1885. Catholic 
riest and Professor at the University Ber- 
in; an outstanding scholar of refined literary 
and artistic tastes, musician, renovator of 
Catholic faith in Germany, the creator of the 
liturgical movement. In his books on Dante, 
Pascal, Dostojewski, he combines style at its 
best with first-rate scholarship. 

Three of his richest books are (1) ‘ Christ- 
liches Bewusstsein; Versuche tiber Pascal ’ ; 
(2) ‘Der Mensch und der Glanbe; Versuche 
uber die religiédse Existenz in Dostojewski’s 
Grossen Romanen ’; (3) ‘ Der Herr.’ 

Guardini is of German-Aryan extracsicn, 
his father was a fruit importer and came 
from Italy. 

Lupwic FEUCHTWANGER. 

Winchester. 

UTHER’S TRANSLATION OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT (clxxxi. 10).—The 
first edition—September 1522—was done from 
the Vulgate and pre-Lutheran German trans- 
lations: Das Newe Testament Deutzsch. 
Vuittemberg Melchior Lotther. 1522. The 
second edition in the same year, Decem- 
ber 1522, had 574 alterations. Philipp 
Melanchthon, Spalatin and other friends 
helped and revised the text. Luther—an 
excellent Latinist—was familiar with some 
elements of Greek and Hebrew. The German 
translation is a classic for its German, its 
vigour of expression and wording, but by no 
means any achievement in a_ philological 
sense. The widespread corrections and revi- 
sions, mainly in 1534 and 1539-41, were elab- 
orated bv means of Luther’s humanistic col- 
laborators in meetings supported by the 
original Greek text (edited by Erasmus). 

Particulars about the assistance in the way 
of revisions and corrections: cf. vol. 78 and 
80 of the big Luther Edition: Die deutsche 
Bibel 1522-1546 (Bd. IV-Bd. LXXVIII— 
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1923—of the compl. works and Bd. VI-Bd. 
LXXX—1929—of the compl. works). In tlrese 
two volumes a set of competent editors and 
scholars have explained the method of 
Luther’s translation of the New Testament. 


Lupwic 


“ TESTING PILATE” (clxxxi. 8).—I can 

add a layman and an ecclesiastical body 
to those who were of IcNoTo’s opinion as to 
Bacon’s phrase. The late Sir Walter Parratt 
told me several times that he thought it was 
very unjust, and that he saw no reason why 
Pilate should not have really wanted to know 
what ‘‘ Truth ’’ was: and I presume that the 
Ethiopian Church holds the same view; for 
whereas the Orthodox Church has beatified 
Pilate’s wife, the Ethiopians have gone fur- 
ther and done the same for Pilate himself. 
Here is an antiphon sung in church on June 
19 (there are several others to the same effect) ; 
I quote Guidi’s translation from the Ethiopic 
Synararium :— 

Salut a Pilate qui se lava les mains pour 
montrer qu’ il était pur du sang de Jésus- 
Christ, et a Abroqgla [Procla, Proculeia] salut, 
Sa propre femme, qui envoya dire: “ Ne lui 
fais pas de mal! car cet homme-la est pur et 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


NOMALIES IN PRONUNCIATION 
(clxxx. 442). — (1) I never heard at 
Cambridge any other pronunciation than 
aegrotat : but if aegrétat was used at Oxford 
or elsewhere, is it more extraordinary than 
“orator’’ or ‘“‘ orchéstra’’? In English a 
proparoxytone word can shorten its penulti- 
mate. 

(2) The a of Paris (= Alexander) is short 
in Greek prosody (though the French write 
Paris) as with the thaumaturgic Jansenist 
deacon, Francois de Paris: in both cases, I 
suspect, to dissociate the names from that of 
their capital ; and this, I imagine, has affected 
our pronunciation too. But I do not think 
that it is quite unparalleled: even the most 
old-fashioned of my pastors and masters said 
satis as often as satis. ; 

(3) I think that I have heard Americans 
es Seg the capital of France as Paris or 

arris. I am rather in favour of this, and 
re never to give up the final s in Paris and 
Calais ! 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 
QGNAIL-EATING (clxxxi. 10).—The  res- 
taurant (L’Escargot Bienvenu) is now 
just round the corner from Old Compton 
Street, at No. 48, Greek Street. I am sure 
that M. Gaudin would be delighted to answer 


an enquiry about the history of the place: ang 
he provides many other excellent dishes besides 
the snails after which his house is called, 
Alas, I know nothing of snail-sellers in pre 
vincial cities, and hope that other corre 
pondents will provide information on this 
most interesting subject. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


In reply to H. 8. B.’s query, snails are stil] 
largely eaten around Bath and Bristol; ther 
is a shop next door to the theatre at Bath 
where you can buy dressed snails. 


J. Benett-STANFORD, 


“WAY” AND “NO” (clxxx. 462).—The 

rules formerly governing the use of 
“nay”? and ‘‘no,’’ and of ‘‘yea’’ and 
‘‘yes’’ are clearly stated in Sir Thomas More's 
‘Confutation of Tindale,’ published in 1587 
(Works, p. 448). 

I woulde not here note, by the way, that 
Tyndal here translateth “ no” for “ nay,” for 
it is but a trifle and mistaking of the Englishe 
worde: saving that ye shoulde see that he 
whych in two so plain Englishe wordes, and 
so common as is naye and no, can not tell when 
he should take the tone and when the tother, 
is not, for translating into Englishe, a man 
very mete. 

For the use of these two wordes in answerring 
to a question is this: Naye answereth the 
question framed by the affirmative. As, for 
example, if a manne should aske ‘l'indal] hym- 
selfe: Ys an heretike mete to translate Holy 
Scripture into Englishe? Lo, to thys question, 
if he will aunswere trew Englishe, he must 
aunswere “nay” and not “no.” But if the 
question be asked hym thus, lo: Is not an 
heretyque mete to translate Holy Scripture into 
English? To this question, lo, if he will aunswer 
true English, he Must aunswer “no” and net 
na 

ina a lyke difference is there betwene these 
two adverbes “ye” and “yes.” For if the 
questeion bee framed unto Tindall by thaffirma- 
tive in thys fashion: If an hheretique falsely 
translate the Newe Testament into Englishe, to 
make hys false heresyes seeme the Worde of 
Godde, be hys bookes worthy to be burned? 
To this question, asked in thys wyse, yf he 


will aunswere true Englishe, he must aunswere - 


“ve” and not “ yes.” But nowe if the question 
be asked hym thus, lo, by the negative: If an 
heretike falsely translate the Newe Testament 
in to Englishe, to make hys false heresyes seme 
the Word of God, be not his bokes well worthy 
to be burned? To thys question, in thys fashion 
framed, if he wyll aunswere trew Englyshe, he 
maye not aunswere “ ye,” but he must aunts 
were “ yes,” and say; Yes, mary be they, bothe 
the translation and the translatour, and al 
that wyll holde wyth them. 

And thys thing, lo, though it be no great 
matter, yet I have thought good to give Tindall 
warning of, because 1 would have him write 
true one way or other, that, though I can not 
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make him by no Meane to write true matter, 
I would have him yet at the lestwise write 
true Englishe. 

BenJAMIN WALKER, 


(ED MS. COMMONPLACE BOOKS (elxv. 
343, 408).—A commonplace book, kept by 
Dr. Edmond Halley (1656-1742), is said to be 
preserved in the library of the Earl of 
Macclesfield, at Shirburn Castle, near Wat- 
lington, Oxfordshire (cf. Aubrey, ‘ Brief 
Lives,’ ed. Clark, i, 283, note; Oxford, 1898). 

The several original MSS. of Halley, at 
Shirburn Castle, still await the attention of 
a competent editor. 

E. F. MacPrke. 


HE PHANTOM COACH (elxxix. 260, 322, 

354, 376, 409, 430; clxxx. 85, 107).—Wil- 
liam Austin’s ‘Peter Rugg, the Missing 
Man’ (first printed in the New England 
Galary, Sept. 10, 1824), pursued by storm 
clouds (‘He always leaves a Scotch mist 
behind him ’), drives a wheel-carriage toward 
Boston, A sort of terrestrial Flying Dutch- 
man, he wanders about the seaboard states, 
unable to reach his destination. At long last 
he actually does arrive in Boston. To a pedd- 
ler who meets Peter and his horse on the road, 
they do not look ‘‘ as if they belonged to this 
world.” A toll-gatherer, exasperated by 
Peter’s refusal to stop at the turnpike, throws 
a large three-legged stool, which passed 
directly through the body of the horse and 
skipped across the bridge. 

Cartes Durry. 


Cornell University, U.S.A. 


E FACE AS AN INDICATION OF 

CHARACTER (clxxx. 383, 466).—It is (I 
fear) common knowledge that, in 1885, I was 
responsible for two elaborate works ‘ A 
Manual of Cheirosophy ’ and ‘ The Science of 
the Hand ’—the latter a highly documented 
translation of d’Arpentigny’s ‘ La Science de 
la Main.’ These works contained elaborate 
bibliographies of Physiognomy, and they 
contain, at least, fairly complete lists of the 
earlier literature of Palmistry and Physiog- 
nomy, and the student of these two subjects 
will find in them practically all that is to be 
found in literature related to these two re- 
lated ‘‘ sciences.’’ 

Epwarp Heron-ALien. 


|AYPOLES (clxxx. 461, clxxxi. 23).—A 

maypole is seen at the village of Ickwell 
Green, between Bedford and Biggleswade. I 
ome to recall one at a village near Stratford- 
on-Avon, 


A. 


The Library. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1827-28. The 
text revised from a photostat in the 
National Library of Scotland. (Published 
for the Editor by Oliver and Boyd.) 


SATISFACTORY work on Scott is rare. 

Those who from long study are familiar 
in detail with his ways of writing and think- 
ing are much less numerous than the fluent 
reviewers of his life. Some authors of recent 
studies andi biographies have a habit of being 
original not only in their strange views but 
also in their reckless inaccuracies. Real 
experts have by this time recognised the ex- 
cellent quality of Mr. J. G. Tait’s revision. 
He has kept his name off the title-page but it 
appears in the brief Preface of this instal- 
ment of the ‘ Journal.’ 

Seldom has work of a first-rate man of 
letters of so arresting and revealing a sort as 
this private diary of Scott’s appeared so long 
after its author’s death. The autobiography 
of the strong soul, working with gradually 
fading powers and unabated zeal, facing ruin 
with a splendid pride and marvellous self- 
control, stoical without the bravado and 
excessive superiority of the ancient Stoics, was 
at once recognised as unique. It was a pity 
that, this being so, readers did not get the 
‘Journal’ transcribed and printed with the 
care it deserved. Mr. David Douglas was 
entrusted with it in 1887 and did not publish 
it till 1890. He did some useful annotation 
about contemporary friends and affairs, but 
he had neither the patience, nor the industry, 
nor the wide endowments of knowledge neces- 
sary to make the best of the business. 
Familiarity with the language of the Waver- 
ley Novels would have saved him some 
ro changes in the text. His ‘ slap- 

ash methods resulted .in things which, as 
Mr. Tait remarks, ‘‘ move laughter or tears,”’ 
like the Edinburgh printing of De Quincey 
recently exposed in our columns. Now that a 

hotostat of the MS. is available in the 

ational Library of Scotland, readers can see 
that Lockhart made alterations of style which 
are not needed in view of the rapid, informal 
character of the ‘Journal,’ employed 
transcribers who were not always accurate and 
failed to detect their mistakes. Also he was a 
bad proof-reader. Scott’s handwriting was 
crabbed at this time; he did not pause to 
revise ; he omitted or misspelt words ; and his 
memory, still wonderful in many ways, was 
on the wane. Thus, in 1829, the anecdote 
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about the lively talker confronted with a 
query about ‘‘ bend leather ’’ was ascribed to 
Robert Ainslie, though the victim is named 
as Will Clerk in Lockhart’s biography, ii, 
362. Why did Mr. Douglas copy Lockhart 
instead of reading the MS.? Why did he 

roduce things which Mr. Tait can show to 
be clearly wrong, .if not nonsensical ? n 
improved text, the brief Preface tells us, was 
scouted ‘‘on the ground that to attempt a 
revision would be merely to substitute one set 
of uncertainties for another.’’ The readers 
of this volume can see from the Introduction 
with its facsimiles and transcriptions, how 
far this excuse is valid. It is decisive in its 
detail. Scott’s chaff of himself has lost a 
happy word. The Royal Society Club and its 
meeting after dinner are confused, where the 
writing is easily legible, and Scott’s Dog- 
berryisms are omitted as unsuitable. A 
reference to ‘Much Ado’ was muddled. An 
adequate editor of Scott must have an exten- 
sive knowledge of Shakespeare which Mr. 
Douglas did not possess. A reference of a 
more obscure sort is rendered ‘ keays[ ?].” 
Mr. Tait can quote an article on the King’s 
Cadger to clear it up. He has to guess at a 
word now and again, but his patient scrutiny 
and knowledge have put several passages 
right. He is clearly the man to produce the 
first standard text of the ‘ Journal,’ and we 
hope that he will add to his notes here and 
there, since the average of knowledge the 
general reader can claim has sunk of late 
years, and available work in the way of per- 
tinent comment is apt to be forgotten. thus 
W. P. Courtney, in his ‘ Eight Friends of 
the Great,’ gave a capital account of Lydia 
White, and Dr. John Brown in his ‘ Horae 
Subsecivae,’ third series, has two articles on 
the Miss Stirling of the impersonations, who 
took in Jeffrey. That once famous editor of 
the Edinburgh might, in 1827, have provided 
an exception to Scott’s complaint that all his 
decidedly literary friends were gone, for in 
spite of his journal’s crude treatment of 
Scott’s verse and prose, he did not lose his 
status as a friend. See Jan. 1 of this year. 
The ‘‘ migrations from the blue bed to the 
brown ”’ of the Vicar of Wakefield have got a 
little discoloured and disordered in the refer- 
ence to them. The quest of Seged, Emperor 
of Ethiopia in Johnson’s ‘ Rambler ’ deserves 
to be explained. Dr, Maltby, who ‘ was to 
have been the next Bishop, if the Whigs had 
held their ground,’’ May 11, 1828, reached 
that dignity later at Chichester and Durham. 


ment of late years, due to a Scottish gam@m 
The ‘‘non est tanti’’ of June 1, 1828, wan 
used by Scott of the Coronation of 1821. Tham 
‘‘ aura popularis’’ of Horace may be 
to its author, but how many can trace ‘Graig 
ex [ab] urbe,”’ or the ‘“‘ Ego nunquam potim 
scribere jejunus’’? The last-named is Ng 
202 of the ‘ Carmina Burana,’ a book not easy 
to get hold of, though Miss Waddell must bye 
this time have exhibited its charm to mang 
new readers. ‘‘ Cowper,’’ as author of 
‘Red Rover,’ may send some to the poet. 
stands for Fenimore Cooper. : & 

The ‘Journal’ is a classic deserving ample 
annotation ; its treatment, till Mr. Tait inteme 
vened, has been hardly a credit to Scotlands 
and Edinburgh. 


Tue Quarterly Review for this month beging 
with Sir Ian Malcolm’s sympathetic essay™ 
on the recently published Life of King George 
V by Mr. John Gore. This is followed bye 
Lord Gorell’s ‘ Britain at War’ and Sir Joh 
Marriott’s ‘Problems of Federation.’ Wé 
come then to an article, ‘The Pollock-Holmeg 
Correspondence,’ welcome as having nothing 
to do with the present world situation, iff 
which Sir John Pollock discusses the corres 
pondence of fifty years between his fathet 
and the distinguished American legal 
authority Oliver Wendell Holmes, the only 
son of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes whom we) 
all know as ‘‘ the Autocrat at the Breakfast 
Table.’’ We return soon to our problems} 
Major E. W. Polson Newman discusses ‘ The 
War and North-East Africa’: Mr. H. @ 
Foxcroft has a contribution on Russia—&# 
Henchman of Stalin: Sidelights on Dictatom 
ship’; Mr. J. M. Spaight writes about thé 
‘Decline and Fall of Roman Air Power} 
and Dr. Inge imparts his thoughts of 
‘Nationalism and National Character’ 
Three other articles take as it were a stant 
slightly further away, though from differim 
points of view their main concern may 8 
be said to be with the present difficulties @ 
humanity; they are: Dr. Rattray’s ‘ Funda 
mentals’; Mr. W. J. Blyton’s ‘ The Responsé 
to Crisis: Some Contrasts ’ ; and Canon Roget 
Lloyd’s ‘ Social Reform and the Church’. 


Notice To CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that we do not undem 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Printed in Great.Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd,. at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in the 
County of Bucks, and published by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 


. | The Moor Park, near Rickmansworth, which 
Scott visited, hag had a tremendous develog 
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